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FROM A SCOTCH PUBLICATION. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 
Some mute t nglorious Miton here mayrest.—GRrar. 








Nothing has a greater tendency to elevate and 
affect the heart than the reflection upon those 
personages who have performed a distinguished 
part on the theatre of life, whose actions were at- 
tended with important consequences to the world 
around them, or whose writings have animated or 
instructed mankind. The thought that they are 
now no more—that their ashes are mingled with 
those of the meanest and most worthless, affords a 
subject of contemplation, which, however melan- 
choly, the mind, in a moment of pensiveness, may 
feel a secret sort of delight toindulge. ‘Tell her,” 
says Hamlet, ‘*that she may paint an inch thick ; 
yet to this she must come at last.” 





When Xerves wasat the head of his numerous ar- 
my, and all his troops ranged in order before him, he 
burst into tears at the thought, that, in a short time, 
they would be sweeped from the face of the earth, 
and be removed to give place to those who would 
fill other armies, and rank under other generals. 

Something of what Xerwes felt, from the conside- 
ration that those who then were, should cease to be, 
it is equally natural to feel, from the reflection, that 
all who have lived, have ceased to live, and that no- 


wr. more remains than the memory of a very few 
who have left some memorial which keeps alive 
their names, and the fame with which those names 
are accompanied. 





But serious as this reflection may be, it is not so 
deep as the thought, that even of those persons who 
were possessed of talents for distinguishing them- 
selves in the world, for having their memories hand- 
ed down from age to age, much the greater part, it 
is likely, from hard necessity, or by some of the va- 
rious fatal accidents of life, have been excluded 
from the possibility of exerting themselves, or of 
being useful either to those who lived in the same 
age, or to posterity. Poverty in many, and ‘¢dis- 
astrous chance” in others, have * chill’d the genial 
current of the soul,” and numbers have been cut off 
by premature death in the midst of project and am- 
bitioa, How many have there been in the ages | 


tatdey are past ; how many exist at this very moment, 
who, with all the talents fitted to shine in the world, 
to guide or to instruct it, may, by some secret mis- 
fortune, have had their minds depressed, or the 
fire of their genius extinguished ! 

I have been led into these reflections from the 
perusal of a small volume of poems which happens 
now to lie before me ; which, though possessed of 
very considerable merit, and composed in this coun- 
try, are, I believe, very little known. In a well- 
written preface, the reader is told, that most of them 
are the productions of Michael Bruce : that this Mi- 
chael Bruce was born ina remote village in Kinross- 
shire, and descended from parents remarkable for 
nothing but the innocence and simplicity of their 
lives: that in the twenty-first year of his age he was 
seized with a consumption, which put an end to his 
life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of awak- 
ening benevolence, than the consideration of genius 
thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine in ob- 
scurity, and sometimes, as in the case of this unfor- 
tunate young man, to perish, it may be, for want 
of those comforts and conveniences which might 
have fostered a delicacy of frame or of mind, ill 
calculated to bear the hardships which poverty lays 
on both. For my own part, I never pass the place 
(a little hamlet skirted with a circle of old ash trees, 
about three miles on this side of Kinross) where Mi- 
chael Bruce resided : I never look on his dwelling, 
—a small thatched house, distinguished from the 
cottages of the other inhabitants only by a sashed 
window at the end, instead of a /aitice, fringed with 
a honey-suckle plant, which the poor youth had train- 
ed around it ;—I never find myself in that spot, but 
I stop my horse involuntarily ; and looking on the 
window, which the honeysuckle has now almost co- 
vered, in the dream of the moment, I picture out a 
figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion ; I wish, 
and my heart swells while ' do so, that he were 
alive, and that I were a grea’ man to have the luxu- 
ry of visiting him there, and bidding him be happy. 
I cannot carry my readers thither ; but, that they 
may share some of my feelings, 1 will present them 
with an extract from the last poem in the little vo- 
lume before me, which, from its subject, and the 
manner in which it is written, cannot fail of touching 
the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young man of genius, in a deep consumption, 
at the age of twenty-one, feeling himself every mo- 
ment going faster to decline, is an object sufficient- 
ly interesting ; but how much must every feeling 
on the occasion be heightened, when we know that 
this person possessed so much dignity and compo- 
sure of mind, as not only to contemplate his ap- 
proaching fate, but even to write a poem on the 
subject ! 

In the French language there is a much admired 
poem by the Abbe de Chalieu, written in expecta- 
tion of his own death, to the Marguis de la Farre, 
lamenting his approaching separation from his 
friend. Michael Bruce, who, it is probable, never 
heard of the .dlhe de Chalieu, has also written a po- 
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em on his approaching death ; with the latter part 
of which I shall conclude this paper. 


Now spring returns ; but not to me returns 


The vernal joy my better years have known 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 

And all the joys of life with health are flown : 
Starting and shiv’ring in th’ inconstant wind, 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclin’d, 

And count the silent moments as they pass : 


The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
Nor art can stop, nor in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead 
And lay me down in peace with those that rest. 


Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are truc. 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter’d death’s dark gate, 
And bade the realms of light and life adieu ! 
I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of wo ; 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 
Which mortals visit and return no more. 


Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 
Enough, for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 
And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless 
ground. 


There let me wander at the close of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on the laborer’s eyes, 
The world and all its busy follies leave, 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 
There let me sleep, forgotten, in the clay, 

When Death shall shut these weary aching eyes; 
Rest in the hope of an eternal day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the last mornarise: 


‘HISTORIC iC BEAUTIES. | 





COURAGE. 

Joun UL. duke of Brittany, dying without issue, 
left his dominions to his niece Jane, married 
Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of France; but 
John de Mountfort, brother to the late duke, though 
by a second marriage, claimed the duchy, and was 
received as successor by the people of Nantes. The 
greatest part of the nobility swore fealty to Charles 
de Blois, thinking him best supported. This dis 
pute occasioned a civil war ; in the course of whic 
John was taken prisoner, and sent to Paris. ‘This 
misfortune would have entirely ruined his party, had 
not his interest been supported by the extraordi- 
nary abilities of his wife, Jane of Flanders, a lady 
who seems to have possessed in her own person all 
the excellent qualities of both sexes. Bold, daring 
and intrepid, she fought like a warrior in the field % 
shrewd, sensible, and sagacious, she spoke like a po- 
litician in the council : and endowed with the most 
amiable manners, and winning address, she was abl 
to move the minds of her subjects by the force of 
her eloquence, and mould them exactly ‘according 
to her pleasure. She happened to be at Rennés 
when she received the news of her husband’s cap 
tivity ; but that disaster, instead of depressing he: 
spirits, served only to rouse her native courage 
and fortitude. She forthwith assembled the citi 


zens ; and, holding in her arms her infunt son, re 
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ommended him to their care wih prote ction in the 
most pathetic terms, as the male heir of their an- 
cient dukes, who had always governed them with 
lenity and indulgence, and to whom they had ever 
professed the most zealous attachment, She de- 
' 


clared herself wJling to run all hazards with them 


in so 


just a cause; pointed out the resources that 


| remained in the alliance of England ; earnestly 


seseeching them to make one vigorous effort against 
1» usurper, who, being forced upon them by the 
intrigues of France, would, as a mark of his grati- 
tude, sacrifice the liberties of Brittany to his pro- 
tector. The people, moved by the affecting ap- 


pearance, and animated by the noble conduct of 


the princess, vowed to live and die with her in de- 
fending the rights of her family ; and their example 
was followed by almost all the Bretons. ‘The coun- 
tess went from place to place, encouraging the gar- 
risons of the several fortresses, and providing them 
with every thing necessary for their subsistence 
ifter which she shut herself up with her son in Hen- 
nebon, where she resolved to wait for the succours 
which the king of England (Edward LI.) had pro- 
mised to send to her assistance. Charles de Blois, 
accompanied by the dukes of Burgundy and Bour- 
hon, and many other noblemen, took the field with 
a numerous army, and having reduced Rennes, laid 
iege to Hennebon, which was defended by the 
countess in person. This heroine repulsed the as- 
sailants in all their attacks with the most undauated 
courage, and observing one day that their whole 
army had left the camp to join in a general storm, 
she rushed forth at a postern-gate, with three hun- 
dred horse, set fire to their tents and baggage, kill- 
ed their sutlers and servants, and raised such a ter- 
ror and consternation through all their quarters, that 
the enemy gave over their assault, and getting be- 
twixt her and the walls, endeavoured to cut off her 
retreat to the city. Thus intercepted, she put the 
spurs to her horse, and, without halting, galloped 
directly to Brest, which lay at the distance of two- 
and-twenty miles from the scene of action. There 
being supplied with a body of five hundred horse, 
she immediately returned, and, fighting her way 
through one part of the French camp, was received 
into Hennebon, amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. Soon after this the English succours appear- 
»d, and obliged the enemy to raise the siege. 
— ss 
COMPASSION. 

Vourarre, in his history of the Czar Peter, gives 
us the following anecdote of the Czarina: ‘* The 
lenity of this princess,” says he, ** has been carried 
to a degree unparalleled in the history of any nation. 
She had promised that during her reign nobody 
should be put to death; and she has kept her 
word, She is the first sovereign that ever shewed 
this regard to the human species. Malefactors are 
now condemned to serve in the mines and other 
public works—a regulation not less prudent than 
humane, since it renders their punishment of some 
advantage to the state. In other countries, they 
only know how to put a malefactor to death with 
the apparatus of an executioner; but are not able 


to prevent the execution of crimes. The terror of 


death does not, perhaps, make such impression on 


vil-doers, who are generally given to idleness, as 
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the fear of Minctioement and hard labour, renew ed 
every day.” 

As there was something very extraordinary in 
the advancement of this princess, the reader will 
not be displeased with a relation of the steps by 
which she ascended the throne. She was born in 
a village called Nungen, on the banks of the lake 

Yorthsey, in Livonia, and, losing her parents, who 
were of low condition, she became destitute “sup- 
port. The parish clerk, who kept a schoo}, 1k 
her into his house, till Dr, Gluck, minister of Ma- 
rienburg, happening to come to that village, eased 
the clerk of his burden, by taking her into his fami- 
ly. The doctor, pleased with her behaviour, treat- 
ed her almost in the same manner as if she had been 
his own daughter ; and not only had her taught 
spinning and sewing, but instructed her himself in 
literature above the knowledge of her sex. At 
length, a Livonian serjeant, in the Swedish army, 
fell passionately in love with her, and she agreed, 
with consent of the doctor, to marry him. The 
next day the Russians made themselves masters of 
Marienburg ; and the general, casting his eyes ac- 
cidentally on Catharine, and observing something 
very striking in her air and manner, took her under 
his protection, and afterwards into his service.— 
Some time after, she was advanced to be house- 
keeper to Prince Menzikoff, who was the general’s 
patron: here the Czar seeing her, she made such 
an impression on him, that he married her in the 
year 1711. What became of her former husband, 
the serjeant, is not known. 





THE CEMETERY: 








FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CHURCH-YARD WANDERINGS 

It may seem harsh to accuse a civilized people of 
neglecting the dead, when their memory is preserv- 
ed in some countries with a religious veneration, 
and when even unenlightened nations exhibit an 
affectionate regard for them. The morais of the 
South Sea Islanders, and the observations lately 
made by our countrymen among the amiable peo- 
ple of the Leo Choo Islands, prove this. The Ame- 
rican savage never forgets the tomb of his fathers.— 
In his trackless woods, he scoops out the pit 
which he inters the body ; and though drawn by 
war or hunting hundreds of miles distant—t!iough 
years may have elapsed, and age paralyzed his limbs, 
he can even then direct the inquirer to the spot 
again, and can recal with filial respect the number 
of moons which have passed away since he commit- 
ted the parental relics to the earth ; he remembers 
too the exact height of the sun that marked the in- 
terment. The Parguinotes, so basely sacrificed to 
their enemies the Turks, with a fine romantic feel- 
ing of regard for the bones of their fathers, collect- 
ed them in heaps in their market place, and burned 
them, that they might not be thought to have aban- 
doned them to the detestable barbarians, who were 
licenced to rob them of their native soil. This 
was an act worthy of Grecian hearts when Greece 
was in her glory. Thus a respect for the dead is a 
natural feeling born with us, and matured with our 
being. The regard of the Egyptians, Greeks and 


Romans for their dead, and the stupendous, but vain 











See ————— 
quilndiabine has faa of their respect for them, 


are known to all conversant with antiquities. 





But of all modern burying places, the Turkish 
are those which most impress the mind with the last 
change. Black cypresses form a grove around eve. 
ry tomb, w 





ch is never disturbed, and consequent- 
ly the cemetery increases in size, with every fresh 
interment, until it covers a whole horizon. Grave 
upon grave, with the plantations thus multipled, 
present a sad and gloomy appearance—the tops of 
the cypresses undulate in the wind for leagues, like 
waves on a dark ocean of death. White marble 
here and there contrasts with the deep, dense shades 
of the sombre foliage, and the whole scene 1s stamp- 
ed with a most impressive and melancholy grandeur. 

In the South of Spain, the cemeteries afford a di- 
rect contrast of character to those of Turkey. “ Dur- 
ing the time I sojourned in Spain, (says L. M. de Lan- 
gle) 1 found in various towns and villages the most 
charming burying grounds, in regard to the situ: 
tion and rural aspect they presented. On the road 
from Grenada to Cadiz, in alittle town of Antiquera, 
one struck me beyond all the rest—and though J 
only saw it once passing, [ have its exact picture 
imprinted on my memory. It was in the centre of 
the town, and the church was situated near the mid 
dle of it. It stood on high ground, was square, a! 
commanded a clear view of all around—a streamlet 
ran sparkling through the centre, the soil was co- 
vered with jessamines, violets, roses, and number 
less other flowers that sprung up spontaneously 
without culture. There were no cypresses, syca 
mores, or other trees of sorrow, with their bastard 
green colour, nurturing melancholy beneath their 
boughs, and seemed devoted to the service of death: 
—but there were plenty of lote trees and apple trees, 
on which a thousand birds were singing among: the 
branches.” 

In the uncultivated and wild parts of America, 
the grave of a settler or back woodsman is excavated 
in the midst of a boundless forest, beneath trees that 
have flourished for unknown ages, and in a spot, 
perhaps, never before visited by a human intruder 
rhe grave is dug deep to prevent wild beasts from 
disinterring the body. There it is inhumed, ‘un- 
houselled,’ without dirge or prayer, and being co- 
vered with earth, is resigned forever amid the so- 
lemnity of those mighty solitudes to its unbroken 
repose. 
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SATURDAY. ech oc 


The feeling of aslteede towt ow General La Fay- 
eTTE dwells no where more eppropriately than in the 
FEMALE Bosom ; and ifs e:nanations have appeared 
in various neat and laudable efforts to make the 
‘* nation’s guest” feel himself ** at home.” 

The proceedings which follow, preparatory to his 
reception in the Metropolis of the Union, deserve a 
place in the “ Gantann.” 

FROM THE GEORGETOWN METROPOLITAN 


which ane not fail to excite the 


most sone ae 
sensations in the human bosom—it was the presen- 
tation ofa pair of colors by Miss Evelina A. McLean, 


(the beautiful daughter of our Post-master Genera!) 


0 one of our juvenile companies under the com 


an eg ha 


» 
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mand of Master Lloyd Beall, ‘The members of our 
fine amateur band were present and played a num- 
ber of appropriate and grand martial airs. After 
the company was drawn up before the door of 
Judge McLean’s residence, the fair donor made her 
appearance, waving the colour in her hand, which 
was covered with a white glove bearing the like- 
ness of La Fayette impressed onit—she moved with 
such grace and agility, and in such sylph-like man- 
ner, that she seemed the very goddess of liberty de- 
scending among them, arrayed in all her brightness 
and glory—on her right stood the fair daughter of 
Francis Dodge, Esq. and on her left, her own sister 
—in the rear ranged a line of 40 or 50 of our most 
splendid belles, which conveyed to the beholder an 
idea of a rich row of pearls elegantly strung toge- 
ther. 

The colour was a blue ground, richly embroider- 
ed with variegated colours. The Eagle shone con- 
spicuous, and its eye seemed to borrow lustre from 
those of the designer, so admirably was it executed 
—it contained too the emphatic motto ** Deeds not 
Words.”” The whole was calculated to inspire their 
youthful hearts with military ardor and enthusiasm. 
On presenting the standard to Master Goldsbo- 


rough, the Ensign, she addressed him, in those soft 


and silvery sounds which, coming from the mouth 
of a beautiful young woman, have such an inspiring 
effect on the minds of young gentlemen. 

* Cotessran Vottuntrens--This Eagle is present- 
ed to your standard bearer, as an evidence of the 
high respect in which your early exertions in mili- 
tary tactics are held. In this land of liberty, the 
love of country cannot be prematurely cherished. 

What can present a more pleasing prospect to 
an aged patriot, whose life has been devoted tothe 
service of his country, and who, by the increasing 
infirmities of age, is rendered ingapable of further 
exertions, than to see the youth of his native land, 
veady to take his place among its defenders ? 





Some 
of them have encountered the perils of the revolu- 
“ion, and triumphed in its successful termination.— 
Vo their exertion we are in part indebted for the 
inestimable privileges of civil and religious liberty. 


Your fathers have acted well their parts. 


tam persuaded that you will never disgrace so noble 
a parentage. Under this Eagle, how many free- 
men have fought and conquered ! 

It has been often borne in triumph against the 
hosts of an invading enemy—They have been 
{ 


taught to tremble at the valor of Republicans, and 
respect our national rights. 








Shall this Ragle evercower ? Never! no, never, 
vhile it remains the ensign of liberty. 
‘Take it—and never fail to remember the proud 
example of your fathers, and what is due to them 
—to yourscives—and to your country.” 
‘to which Master Goldsborough made the fol- 
lowing reply in a most graceful and manly manner. 
Miss—The Columbian Voluntecrs accept with 
gratitude this Eagle, consecrated by the hand of 
virtue to the purposes of patriotism. 
‘The principle which actuated us in the formation | 
of our corps, and which will direct our exertions in 
icquiring military science, arises from a devotion | 
| 


to the institutions of our country, its liberty, and its 
iWs. 


Mmulous of the example of our Fathers, who pro- } 





cured us these inestimable blessings, we will en- 
deavor to maintain them. 

Cultivating under their auspices the relations of 
peace, we will not forget, as citizens, our duty as 
soldiers. 

Should hestile invasions disturb the repose of our 
country, and summon us to the field, this Eagle, 
hallowed by the hand of loveliness, shall elevate its 


crest, and float in triumph, or fail with its defen- | 


ders. 





Accept Miss our grateful acknowledgments, 
—we receive it with a proud consciousness that it 
will not be disgraced ; that honour and humanity 
will surround it; that valor will maintain it.—We 
devote it to the cause of independence, and in its 
defence, we will never fail to remember the proud 
example of our Fathers, what is due to them, to 
ourselves, and to our country. 

a ee 

RELIGION. 

The fanciful ingenuity of mankind has suewn it- 
self with its utmost variety in the article of a future 
state. The followers of each religion have formed 
a Paradise to their liking ; some of the plans laid 
down for the amusement of the blessed were extra- 
ordinary. That of the Ce/tes was never adopted by 
any other religionists. After drinking most liberal- 
ly, from the skulls of their foes, the saints were to 
rise from table, and hew one another to pieces with 
swords and battle-axes. There was to be, after- 
wards, a specics of reviviscence, and then all hands 
to drinking beer again, The Peulches, a nation late- 
ly discovered in South-America, can have no objec- 
tion to the former division of the Celtic bheutitudes. 
for they expect that good men will be indulged with 
a perpetual state of drunkenness in the next world, 
and they honor their Supreme Deity with the name 
of ‘* Soucha,” or, ** The God of strong drink.” The 
more temperate Greenlanders content themselves 
with allowing to their blessed plenty of the best of 
train-oil to drink, and abundance of seals to hunt. 

The Tzeremisch Tartars have very li 
of forms in religion. 


notions 
They have, as Bell in his tra- 
vels acquaints us, a tradition among them, which is 
generally believed, that formerly the nation had been 
in possession of a book of religion. But, they add, 
that as nobody took the pains to decypher it, a cow 
came and swallowed it. 

Another branch of the same people had waded 
much deeper in theology and cosmogony, for they 
reasoned with our countryman upon earthquakes, 
and attributed them to the awkward attempts, which 
a golden frog, who supports the globe, is too apt to 
make, to scratch himself. 

Pee 
INDIAN CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

In the year 1762, (says the Rev. Heckewelder’s 
interesting account of the American Indians) I was 
witness to a remarkable instance of the disposition 
of the Indians to indulge their wives. There was 
a famine in the land, and a sick Indian woman ex- 








pressed a great desire for a mess of Indian corn.— | 


Her husband having heard that a trader at Lower 


Sandusky had a little, he set off on horseback for | 


that place, one hundred miles distant, and returned 


with as much corn as filled the crown of his hat, for 


| which he gave his horse in exchange, and came 


home on foot ! k with him 





ing hiswaddle bac 


' 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


After receiving his rents, Lerd C. was in the ha- 


bit of retiring with his steward to bis study ; and 
there, after settling his accounts, of depositing the 
moncy in bis strong box, till the next day, when the 
steward was sent with it tothe bank. This man 
had lived with his Lordship’s father, and was so be- 
loved by the family, that they placed imy 


fidence in his integrity and worth. 


licit con 


For some tims 
his lordship had, upon inspecting the banker's 
book, and upon reference to his private account, 
found that the sum they credited him was always 
short of that he 


to severe investigations; but no result that came 


sent. This being continued, led 
out, satisfied him how the deficiency could happen. 
Some of the servants came under his displeasure, 
and they were at various periods dismissed. 

the mo- 
in a different room, still having for his confi 


On one particular rent day, he placed 
ney 


dant the old steward : who, of course, joined with 
his lord in regretting his late losses. 
On the same night, the house-maid went to this 


; and recol- 


room, to see that the shutters were safe 
lecting that she had to clean it out very early, she 
thought it not worth while to go to bed, but deter- 
mined to lay herself down and sleep on the sofa.— 
She did so, and put out the candle. 

When half asleep, she was awaked by a noise at 
the door, and she was just a going to start up and 
ring the bell, thinking it were thieves, when it 
He 
looked cautiously round, and hesitated ; but seeing 
no object, went to the escrutoire where his lord had 


locked his rents up. 


slowly opened, and in walked the old steward. 


After opening the lock, he 
took out what he pleased, and then relocking the 
drawer, was going out, when—the reflection of the 
candle upon the servant’s clothes caught his ey 

He started ! 


transgressions not witnessed. 


But—she might be asleep, and his 


sofa, and 
flashed the candle backwards and forwards before 
The girl lay still. 


his pocket, drew out aclasp knife, and open 


To be assured of this, he went to the 


her eyes. He put his hand into 


l it 
He flashed it before her eyes. The girl lay still. 
TTe then put it to | throat—drew it across and 
across, till she could feel the edg« almost cut her, 
She was now aware that silence alone could sa 
her life; for did she move, he would, of course, 
murder her. She had presence of mind to lay | 

death. Satisfied, after this terrible trial, t) 


must be fast asleep, he closed the knife, and \ 


out of the room. 


The frighted girl waited till she heard his foot- 
steps fuint away, and then she rushed up to the 
chamber of her lord, and, awakening him, she de- 
tailed the whole of the scene, begging his lordship 
to satisfy himself of the trutl She had no sooner 
told her story than she fainted. Lord C. hardly 


credited her; but he arose, k aving Lady ¢ 


’. to take 


care of the girl; and after raising up his valet, and 
other servants, proceeded to search for the stew- 
ard. 

His apartments being in a different wing of the 
! 


use, they looked all about, and then cautiously 


made their way to his room. One of the men climb 
ed up to the window, and saw the old man count- 
ng money. He descended, and told this; and 
then they } nto the rvom, and before thie yi?. 
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lain could hide his prize, they had him a prisoner. 
His lordship identified the bank notes found upon 
him, and he was, after a severe examination, sent to 
prison. - 

Afraid of being executed, and dreading to face 
his injured lord and various other gentlemen who 
had placed confidence in him, he put an end to his 
life by cutting his throat; not before he left a 
letter, detailing the sums he had purloined, and 
where his master could find them. Justice being 
frustrated by his not being made an example of, his 
Lordship was not sorry to be spared accusing his old 
and hitherto supposed faithful servant, and the whole 
was hushed up as much as possible. 

Wereturn to the poor girl. After a great deal of 
care, she recovered so as again to repeat before the 
steward her evidence ; but when she came to that 
part where she felt the knife touch her throat, the 
horror of the circumstance threw her into convul- 
sions, and she went mad.—[ News of Literature and 
Fashion. 

caliph 
THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 

A subscriber in the country has given us the fol- 
lowing account of the effect of the Waverly Novels 
in his family : 

Ihave been compelled, almost in self-defence, 
to read the novels of Sir Walter Scott. They cost 
me some ‘days in harvest,’ and I may find the ba- 
Jance against me in the spring: but it is not the 
mere loss of my own time that I regret. I brought 
the novels into the house, and something was di- 
rectly at loose ends. —There was neither breakfast, 
dinner, nor supper. The butter did not come—the 
soap did not come—the wheel stood still—the fire 
went out—there was neither sewing, spinning, nor 
knitting—the cows were not milked—the cattle 
were not foddered—the hogs were not fed. It was 
catching weather, and I had ten tons of hay down. 
Some of my hands had gone off—more were want- 
ed—one cart had broke down, and it began to rain. 
The news was told to me in as quick succession as 
it was to Job. My wife insisted I must go, but I 
told her I would wait to see how Jenny Deans came 
out with the Duke of Argyle, if there was’nt a lock 
of sweet hay made in the country this season.—But 
{soon found there was no stopping-place in the book 
—so I put it down, but was not fairly out of the 
room before my wife had taken it up, and turned 
back to a place marked with thread. I contrived 
to read it through, and on Saturday night about sun- 
down, I found my wife advanced a little way in 
the second volume. She is usually a strict observer 
of Saturday night, but she read till after candle- 
light. "Phe girls got the tea and cleared it off. 
My wife put by the book, but after musing some 
time, asked me when it was, on Saturday night, 
that holy time commenced. “ Sun-down,” said I; 
“lt secms to me,” said she, “that I have heard some 
people say it did not begin till midnight.” The 
evening and the morning,” said I, ‘*was the first 
day.” ‘* Ay, but which evening” “ Why,” said I, 
“if it was the first day, it must have been the first 
evening.”” ‘* That’s true,” said she, ‘‘I wonder 
there ever could have been a question about it.” 

By this time one of the girls was peeping into the 
book. ‘Shut it up and sit dowh—it’s Saturday 
night.” 











Holy time, however it might begin, ended the 
next day pretty punctually at sunset, when the read- 
ing again commenced, and continued till I know 
not what time in the night, for I had been abed and 
asleep. 

The next day our worthy parson paid us a visit, 
and surprised my wife with the novel in her hand. 
She hastily laid it down, but not till she was caught 
by thie parson’s question “ what book it was?” which 
she was obliged to answer not quite so glib as I have 
sometimes known her. The parson took so fair an 
occasion to warn against the corrupting influence 
of novelreading. It consumed time, destroyed se- 
riousness, gave false notions of things, and endan- 
gered morals. 


I was about trying to help my help-mate out of 





the scrape, when she did it much better herself, by 
teiling the parson that there was no magic in names, 
and there was a great difference in novels, as he | 
might be convinced if he would read the book, the | 
first volume of which she offered him. He sent it | 
home, however, the next day, with a civil request | 
for the loan of the second. 

I directly perceived that the perusal of the book 
must ge through my family as strait as the small 
pox: so I determined they should all have a fair 
chance ; my laborers and my folks in the kitchen, 
not forgetting the dogs. I then placed my three 
boys in a row, and made them read by turns, as they 
do at school ; determined that the audience should 
have enough of it, and sit patiently till they were 
cured of novel reading. The youngest boy an- 
swered my purpose admirably. He made such 
work of the Scotch, and the poetry, and the pauses, 
and the sense, that if the Author himself had been 
by, I would not have desired to put him in greater 
pain. And the eldest did pretty well for some time, 
till he caught the run of the story, when I found 
myself taken in by my own contrivance. He varied 
his tones, noticed the pauses, and came very near 
the style of an actor. It was with me a moment of 
weakness, and my unlucky wife suggested the pro- 
priety of sending him to college. To make short 
of a long story, my family have turned heroes, 
and heroines, and speak Scotch quite broad. The 
youthful reader is to go to College and be made a 
master of—Rayenswood—with a small chance of a 
little learning, and a pretty sure inheritance of po- 





verty. 
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POETRY. | 
FROM ‘*THE RUINS OF PESTUM,” &c. 


‘©! THOUGHT IT SLEPT.” 


I saw the infant cherub—soft it lay, 
As it was wont within the cradle, now 
Profusely deck’d with fragrant flow’rs and herbs. 
Marvelling at such strange fantasy, I gaz’d 
Upon the babe the more. I thought it slept ! 
Its eyes were closed, and motionless its lips, 
The crimson blush had fled its tender cheeks, 
Its arms on either side were gently laid, 
And all its infant soul seem/’d lull’d to peace. : 


Awake, sweet babe, I cried, those lovely eyes 
Quick ope, and bless me with their sight again. 
But still it would not wake. All pale beside 
My weeping mother sat, and “ gaz’d and look’d 
Unutterable things.” I question’d her» 

And eager ask’d why thus it slept so sound ? 

But tears the faster flow’d at this request, 

Her eyes on me at length, with piteous look 

She cast—now on the babe were fix’d once more— 
And now on me : then, with convulsive sigh 

And throbbing heart, she clasp’d me to her breast, 
The while in scarce articulate words she said, 
‘My dearest boy, thy brother does not sleep : 

*¢ Alas, he’s dead !” I knew not what it meant; 
Though more 

To know I reck’d not. » For the words so sad— 
‘**He never will awake,” sunk in my heart : 

Its little cords were broke, forever broke ! 








And gushing tears the fatal wounds disclos’d 


FROM BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


My child was beautiful and brave ! 
An opening flower of Spring ; 
Iie woulders in a distant grave, 
A cold, forgotten thing— 
Forgotten ! yes, by all but me, 
As e’en the best beloved must be— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


Methinks it were a comfort now 
To have caught his parting breath, 
Had | been near, from his damp brow 

To wipe the dews of death— 
With one long, lingering kiss, to close 

Mis eyelids for the last repose— 
Farewell ! farewell, my dearest ! 


I little thought such wish to prove, 
When cradled on my breast, 
With alla mother’s cautious love, 
Ilis weeping lids I press’d— 
Alas ! alas! his dying head 
Was pillow’d on a colder bed— 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


They told me Vict’ry’s laurels wreath’d 
His youthful temples round ; 
That “ Vict’ry !” from his lips was breath’d 
The last exulting sound— 
Cold comfort to a mother’s ear 
Who long’d his living voice to hear ! 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


Ev’n so thy gallant father died, 
When thou, poor orphan child ! 
A helpless prattler at my side, 
My widow’d grief beguil’d— 
But now, bereav’d of all in thee, 
What earthly voice shall comfort me 
Farewell! farewell, my dearest ! 


Although this world no joy can give, 
Like that it takes away, 

And all our hopes of earth-born bliss 
Are visions of a day, 

Yet there are charms enough in life, 
To make existence dear, 

When the sufiny smiles of happiness 
So oft succeeds the tear. 


Suppose the sun shone always bright, 
We should not heed his ray ; 

Our dearest dreams of gay delight 
Are fetter’d by delay. 

And while we in the sunshine bask, 
And feel its ray so warm, 

We should not mar our present bliss, 
By thinking of the storm. 


Then seize life’s flowers, while blooming fresh, 
As on your path they’re shed, 
Enough to mourn their fading hues, 
When all their bloom has fled ; 
And though our casTLEs, BASED ON AIR, 
May tumble into dust, 
We may a firmer structure build 
In heaven among the just. 


Selected, and now inscribed to Miss Margaretta, by 
P of Frederick. 


Ah! gentle maid, my heart is thine, 
A victim at fair beauty’s shrine : 

If pity in thy bosom dwell, 

O! sooth my.woes, my griefs dispel. 


The silent moon glides mildly shorn, 

And night’s dark gloom her smiles adorn, 
When those bright eyes their beams display, 
That moon in envy steals away. 


May sweetest dreams thy pillow greet, 
And cherub sylphs mintal thee meet, 
Though I in sacred sadness rove, 

To fan the flame of hopeless love. 
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